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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. oe and to proportion satisfaction accord- 
ingly.” 

It is not to be doubted that the chief inspira- 
tion of this remarkable Charter emanated from 
that truly great and good man, William Penn. 
The trustees and Byllinge now proceeded to 
effect a partition with Sir George Carteret, 
which they did by deed Quintipartite, dated 
“the first day of July, 1676,” which assigns 
Hast New Jersey to Sir George, and West 
New Jersey to the new Proprietors, fixing 
the dividing line as shown in the following 
extract of a letter from them to Richard 
Hartshorne :— 

“Ist. We have divided with George Car- 

’ P For “The Friend.” |teret, and have sealed deeds of partition, each 
Account of Richard Smith, author of “A Letter}to the other; and we have all that side on 
Priest of the Church of England,” A.D. 1660. | Delaware river from one end to the other; the 
poowpnnss from. page 220.) ot line of partition is from the east side of little 
mong the many excellent provisions of Egg Harbour, straight North, through the 
document, which is “dated this third day|country, to the utmost branch of Delaware 
he month commonly called March, in the|river; with all powers, privileges, and immu- 
of our Lord one thousand six hundred |nities whatsoever: ours is called New West 
nty-six,” and may be seen, beautifully en-| Jersey, his is called New Hast Jersey.” 
sed on vellum, in the Surveyor General’s “9d, We have made concessions by our- 
$84in Burlington, I transcribe two :— selves, being such as Friends here and there 
| “CHAP. XVI. (we question not) will approve of, having sent 
hat no men, nor number of men upon|a copy of them by James Wasse; there we 
h, hath power or authority to rule over|lay a foundation for after ages to understand 
. cons } in religious matters; there-|their liberty as men and christians, that they 
‘it is consented, agreed and ordained, that|may not be brought in bondage, but by their 
yerson or persons whatsoever, within the}own consent; for we put the power in the 
_province, at any time or times hereafter | people, that is to say, they to meet and choose 
1 be any ways, upon any pretence what-|one honest man for each prepriety, who hath 
ver, called in question, or in the least pun-|subscribed to the concessions; all these men 
d or hurt, either in person, estate, or privi-|to meet as an assembly there, to make and 
, for the sake of his opinion, judgment, |repeal laws, to choose a governor, or a com- 
1 or worship towards God, in matters of| missioner, and twelve assistants, to execute 
zion; but that all and every such person | the laws during their pleasure ; so every man 
persons, may from time to time, and at/is capable to choose or be chosen: No man to 
imes, freely and fully have and enjoy his|be arrested, condemned, imprisoned, or mo- 
their judgments, and the exercise of their|lested in his estate or liberty, but by twelve 
sciences, in matters of religious worship|men of the neighbourhood: No man to lie in 
oughout all the said province. prison for debt, but that his estate satisfy as 
“CHAP. XXV. far as it will go, and beset at liberty to work: 
_* * In case any of the proprietors, free-| No person to be called in question or molested 
lers, or inhabitants, shall any wise wrong|for his conscience, or for worshipping accord- 
ojure any of the Indian natives there, in|ing to his conscience ; with many more things 
40b, estate, or otherwise; the commission-| mentioned in the said concessions.” 
are to take care, upon complaint to them| It is probably a safe conclusion, that rather 
le, or any one of them, either by the In-|to the Friends of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
1 natives or others, that justice be done to|vania, than the Puritans of New England, is 
Indian natives, and plenary satisfaction|the America of to-day indebted for the foun- 
made them, according to the nature and|dation of her civil and religious liberty. A 
ity of the offence and injury: And that|late judicious writer says, “So comprehensive 
ull trials wherein any of the said Indian}and perfect are the forms of government and 
ives are concerned, the trial to be by six|the rights of the people as laid down in these 
ae neighborhood, and six of thesaid Indian| concessions, that it may well be doubted 
teaay to be indifferently and impartially} whether we have in any one thing improved 
sen by order of the commissioners; and|in the theory and principles. * * Indeed 
5 the commissioners use their endeavour | jt might seem that they have served for a 
yersuade the natives to the like way of| model for our State and general government.” 
{; when any of the natives do any ways| “The Western Proprictors” (to quote again 
‘ng or injure the said proprietors, free-'from Samuel Smith) “soon published a de- 
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he natives, and six of the freeholders or|removed thither: But Jest any should not 


abitants, to judge of the wrong and injury |sufticiently weigh the importance of this un- 


dertaking, and for other reasons, the three 
principal proprietors published the following 
cautionary epistle :’— 

“ Dear friends and brethren,— 

“In the pure love and precious fellowship 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we very dearly 
salute you: Forasmuch as there was a paper 
printed several months since, entitled The de- 
scription of New West Jersey, in the which our 
names were mentioned as trustees for one un- 
divided moiety of the said province: And 
because it is alledged that same, partly on 
this account, and others apprehending that 
the paper by the manner of its expression 
came from the body of Friends, as a religious 
Society of people, and not from particulars, 
have through these mistakes, weakly con- 
cluded that the said description in matter and 
form might be writ, printed and recommended 
on purpose to prompt and allure people, to dis- 
settle and transplant themselves, as it’s also 
by some alledged: And because that we are 
informed, that several have on that account, 
taken encouragement and resolution to trans- 
plant themselves and families to the said pro- 
vince; and lest any of them (as is feared by 
some) should go out of a curious and unsettled 


mind, and others to shun the testimony of the 
blessed eross of Jesus, of which sovreoral weighty 
Friends have a godly jealousy upon their 
spirits; lest an unwarrantable forwardness 
should act or hurry any beside or beyond the 
wisdom and counsel of the Lord, or the free- 
dom of his light and spirit in their own hearts, 
and not upon good and weighty grounds: It 
truly laid hard upon us, to let Friends know 
how the matter stands; which we shall en- 
deavour to do with all clearness and fidelity.” 

After a general description of New (West) 
Jersey, a recital of the title thereto, and an 
announcement of the division thereof into one 
hundred proprieties, and that the balance of 
these is now for sale, the letter proceeds :— 

“ And forasmuch as several Friends are con- 
cerned as creditors, as well as others, and the 
disposal of so great a part of this country 
being in our hands; we did in real tenderness 
and regard to Friends, and especially to the 
poor and necessitous, make Friends the first 
offer; that if any of them, though particularly 
those that being low in the world, and under 
trials about a comfortable livelihood for them- 
selves and families, should be desirous of deal- 
ing for any part or parcel thereof, that they 
might have the refusal. This was the real 
and honest intent of our hearts, and not to 
prompt or allure any out of their places, either 
by the credit our names might have with our 
people throughout the nation, or by repre- 
senting the thing otherwise than it is in it- 
self.” 

“And be it known unto you all, in the 
name and fear of Almighty God, his glory and 
honour, power and wisdom, truth and king- 


ers or inhabitants, that they choose six|scription of their moiety; on which many|dom, is dearer to us than all visible things ; 


and as our eye has been single, and our heart 
sincere to the living God, in this as in other 
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things; so we desire all whom it may concern,|place honestly and forbearingly to remind 


that all groundless jealousies may be judged 
down and watched against, and that all ex- 
tremes may be avoided on all hands by the 
power of the Lord; that nothing which hurts 
or grieves the holy life of truth in any that 
goes or stays, may be adhered to; nor any 
provocations given to break precious unity.” 
“This am I, William Penn, moved of the 
Lord to write unto you, lest any bring a 
temptation upon themselves or others ; and in 
offending the Lord, slay their own peace: 
Blessed are they that can see, and behold him 
their leader, their orderer, their conductor 
and preserver, in staying or going: Whose is 
the earth and the fullness thereof, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. And as we 
formerly writ, we cannot but repeat our re- 
quest unto you, that in whomsoever a desire 
is to be concerned in this intended plantation, 
such would weigh the thing before the Lord, 
and not headily or rashly conclude on any 
such remove; gnd that they do not offer vio- 
lence to the tender love of their near kindred 
and relations ; but soberly and conscientiously 
endeavour to obtain their good wills, the unity 
of Friends where they live ; that whether they 
go or stay, it may be of good savour before 
the Lord (and good people) from whom only 
can all heavenly and earthly blessings come. 
This we thought good to write for the pre- 
venting of all misunderstandings, and to de- 
clare the real truth of the matter; and so we 
commend you all to the Lord, who is the 
_ watchman of his Israel. 
We are your friends and brethren, 
WittiaM Prnn, 
GaweEn LAWRIE, 
NicwoLas Lucas.” 

This lottar shows the religious carefulness 
and tender conscientiousness of the principal 
proprietors in a beautiful light. 

Born in the throes of a spiritual travail such 
as this letter shows on the part of some of 
the most deeply exercised minds of the cen- 
tury, watched over in its first movements by 
such wise and tender “nursing fathers” as 
William Penn, George Fox, and Robert Bar- 
clay, supported as it advanced by substantial 
and pious characters like him whom I have 
introduced to the reader in this sketch, it was 
to be expected that blessing would attend the 
steps of the infant colony. Nor was that ex- 
pectation disappointed. 

(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 

To speak lightly of the manifestation of re- 
ligious concern, on account of those high in 
profession and stations in society, has ever 
seemed evidence of want of charity and of 
religious decline, which view has been con- 
firmed by observation. It is ever occasion of 
sorrow to witness in any claiming friendship 
for Truth, the disposition to ridicule any of 
the testimonies which the truly conscientious 
may be concerned and engaged honestly to 
bear, in order for the peace of their own 
minds. 

As good example is the loudest and most 
effectual preaching, and none can be truly 
reaching and convincing without it, it seems 
meet that all who profess the christian religion 
as held by Friends, should feel themselves 
subject to advice and correction, in any case 
of deviation from this, either in word or prac- 
tice, without endeavouring to expose to ridi- 
cule and censure those who may deem it their 


them of such. departures, and if need be, to 
warn them of their tendency and danger, both 
ag it respects themselves aud those who may 
be witnesses of the inconsistency. 

The obligation to secrecy in our labors with 
those who offend, seems binding also upon the 
offender, and loss and weakness often result 
to both offender and offended, by a deviation 
from this. “If thy brother offend thee, tell 
him his fault between thee and himselfalone.” 
When the blessed Redeemer had opened the 
eyes of the blind man, he commanded that-he 
should tell it to no man. To speak of rebuke 
and reproof, honestly and advisedly adminis- 
tered, even without the disposition to mur- 
mur or ridicule, is of doubtful propriety, and 
with the indulgence of this is truly unwise and 
hurtful; and when good is effected, it is better 
to ponder it in our mjnds than to speak openly 
of it; even as Mary‘did when instructed by 
the blessed Master. 

The disposition to converse too freely upon 
the good or evil which we may have received 
or witnessed, has a scattering, dissipating 
effect, frustrating in measure the intended 
benefit. It is better to bear our burdens as 
well as to do our alms in secret, praying for 
strength to endure, and to be made worthy 
of the blessing to which no sorrow is added, 
than to be seeking human sympathy and 
praise, or even our own vindication before 
men, who are not to be our judges or avengers. 

For “The Friend.” 


The Total Eelipse of 1870. 


The attention and interest of scientific men 
have been much directed of late years to the 
beautiful phenomena attending total eclipses 
of the sun. Armed with the telescope which 
has revealed so much to Astronomers during 
the last two centuries and a half, and with 
those comparatively very recent but scarcely 
less wonderful instruments, the spectroscope 
and the polariscope, they have observed and 
studied the phenomena which the sun presents 
during and immediately before and after to- 
tality, with much zeal and self-sacrifice. The 
object of this study and observation is to learn 
something respecting the nature of the sun 
and its atmosphere, of the “rose-colored pro- 
tuberances,” and of that beautiful halo of light 
which appears to surround the sun, and which 
bursts on the beholder the moment the last 
of the sun’s disk disappears behind the moon. 

On the 22d of Twelfth month last, a total 
eclipse of the sun was to occur, the belt of to- 
tality, or path of the moon’s shadow, embrac- 
ing portions both of the northern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The United 
States Congress having appropriated $29,000 
to enable the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey to observe this eclipse, Professor Peirce 
organized two parties, one of which under his 
own: lead was to occupy several points in 
Sicily, while the other under Prof. Joseph 
Winlock, was to occupy points within the belt 
of totality in Spain. Four observers were also 
sent out on the part of the U.S. Naval Ob- 
Servatory. 

Four parties went from England for the 
same purpose, under the auspices of the British 
Government; one to Cadiz, in charge of S. J. 
Perry, one to Gibralter, under Captain Noble, 
a third to Oran, Algiers, and a fourth to Sicily; 
the last being under the direction of the as- 
tronomer J. Norman Lockyer, whose name 


has of late years been intimately connect 
with researches of this kind. 
These expeditions were only partially s 
cessful. ‘ Cloud in Sicily, cloud in Spain, clo 
in Africa,” exclaims J. N. Lockyer, in a ki 
article in “ Nature’ as being apparently 4 
first sight the only result of the observatig 
on the eclipsed sun of 1870.” His party, | 
deed, saw but little. “At Catania,” he sa 
‘we saw a portion of the corona for 14 seco 
through a cloud, and that was all!” It sho 
be mentioned that this party was shipwreck 
seven days before the eclipse, the “beau 
buat unfortunate Psyche’ on which they b 
embarked with their scientific instrumen 
foundered on a sunken rock off Catania, 
all hands were saved, and none of their’ 
struments, we believe, were lost. 
The American parties were more successi 
Prof.. Hale, one of the four sent out from 4 
U.S. Naval Observatory, writing from Sy 
cuse, says: “The four contacts were prel 
well observed. During the total eclipse, 
clouds covered the Moon, making, I this 
the physical observation somewhat doubt# 
The protuberances were very well seen. Th 
were of a pale red color, and not so bright 
I expected them to be. The clouds iné 
fered with my observations of the Corona 
could detect but very little of the radia 
and curved streamers given in so many f 
tures, and the slight radiation that I s 
might have been produced by the clouds, 
need hardly say that the total eclipse ws 
beautiful sight.” Tale a 
Prof. Harkness, also one of the four fr 
the U.S. Naval Observatory, was statio! 
not far from Catania, Sicily. They arrives 
time to determine the latitude and longitt 
of their position and other preliminary di 
Up to the 20th of the th “the weathe 
he says, “was very fine. On that day 
barometer fell and the sky became clou 
On the 21st and 22d, however, excellent 
servations for time were made, and our opé 
tions for the eclipse were complete. At/ 
beginning the sky near the Sun was perfe¢ 
clear. The first contact was observed at) 
hours, 35 minutes, 27:5 seconds. As the eclif 
advanced, the bright line was looked f 
which was shown in such a marked manf 
along the edge of the Moon’s limb in ¢ 
photographs taken at Des Moines last ye 
but no trace of it could be seen till 12 how 
8 minutes, when I thought I perceived it. — 
“Fifteen minutes before totality a der 
cloud hid the Sun entirely. The wind 3 
blowing with a force of from 3 to 5; 80 t 
the telescope, though sheltered by the para 
of the bastion, was steady [unsteady ?] ¢ 
the lanterns could not be lit near it. Wit 
five minutes of totality, the cloud over 
Sun fast became less dense. Presently, a ti 
crescent was all that remained of the Sun, 
this dwindled rapidly away, so that at 1 h 
11 seconds I observed the commencement 
totality with the naked eve. The cloud 
suffiviently thin to allow the Corona to 
seen, but diminished in extent and brillian 
appearing scarcely more than two-third 
large as that seen in Des Moines. 
“With an Arago polariscope in hand 
first ten seconds were spent in observing t 
the sky was polarized all around the Core 
while the Corona itself showed no. trac 
polarization. Springing to the spectrosec 
I saw the green line of which I found 7 
reading to be about the same with that 
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|. The spectroscope directed to many|had the same experience as Lockyer’s com- 
rent parts of the Corona by my friend|pany at the same place. Clouds prevented 
cain ‘Tupman, R. M. A., showed the same| observations of the Corona. At Monte Rossi 
line. (3000 feet altitude) Prof. Peters, renowned for 
During the last few seconds of the totality,| his discoveries of Asteroids, failed from clouds. 
hin cloud covering the Sun became nearly) One account says he was in a furious snow 
pated, and the faint continuous spectrum|storm. An English party some 5000 fect up 
ye Corona became visible. I could not be-| Mount Etna, were also in the storm, and Genl. 
» that the eclipse had lasted, according to| Abbot, 8,400 feet up Mount Etna, saw nothing 
chronometer, one hundred and fifteen|of the phenomena. At Carlentinti (on the 
nds; it seemed a moment only. contact line south of Catania) obtained very 
I think that our observations, though| good observations of the Corona; and Prof. 
@ at disadvantage by the high wind and Peirce; who with his wife and two sons was 
shin cloud, prove beyond question that the] at a villa two miles north of Catania, obtained 
ya does belong. to the Sun; that it is to) good results with his polariscope, and made 
eat degree, if not entirely, selfluminous,| valuable sketches of the Corona. And yet he 
that its light gives a green line at about|was in the immediate neighborhood of the 
4 divisions of Kirchhoff’s scale. Th®*ob-| English and American observers at that town 
ations by the polariscope go to prove that] who had such poor success. He says, writing 
light from the Corona is not polarized.| from Catania on the afternoon of the eclipse + 
» minutes after the totality was over the| “Well the eclipse ig over, and, wonderful 
‘became perfectly clear.” to relate all the success [of the Catania ob- 
. Newcomb, another of the Professors| servers] seems to have been reserved for our 
a the Naval Observatory, reports from|party. * * * All the large party assembled 
valter yet more favorably. at the villa were delighted at the whole phe- 
I had chosen a position more than a mile|nomenon, to which the epithet of magnifique 
4 the town near the southern end of the} was applied on all sides. And you would like 
x, because the authorities have all agreed|to know how it was that there was so great 
sa ‘Levanter’ would cover the rock with|success with us, and not with the others. 
though it might be clear both to the| Well, it was thus: early in the morning all 
th and south. An hour before the eclipse| was bright and fair, but as the day advanced 
smenced, it rained so hard that I had to) clouds began to appear, which increased great- 
r my instruments; in a half-hour more,|ly with the cold, arising from the diminished 
straits were covered with clouds and mists] action of the sun upon the earth. These clouds 
hb hardly a patch of sky to be scen except| kept growing with a rising wind till nearly 
at the middle of the eclipse, the sun was hid- 


the’ nortb, but 20 minutes later the clouds 
ped orth, leaving some thin places through| den behind a thick, black screen, and all hopes 
of further view of it deserted us. But just 


ich the Sun was seen at intervals. I suc- 
ded in ‘observing the first contact which| previously to the instant of total obscuration 
UC mrnces ts later than| there was a break in the clouds, which was 
‘time pred by Hanson’s tables in the| the more remarkable because it-was raining 
Ytish Nautical Almanac, but very near the|and hailing at the time. This break did not 
‘e of the American Ephemeris. During|extend a thousand feet from the place where 
intervals in which I could see the Sun,|we observed. Bat it gave usa superb view 
ng the lightest shade, I succeeded very well| of the Corona and the whole totality, and en- 
obtaining transits of the cusps for deter- abled us to establish very important conclu- 
ning the direction of the centre of shadow.|sions. It must be said, however, that there 
«I got the commencement of totality very| was just enough haze to deprive us of what I 
Nl. Daring the total phase, the clouds|am disposed to call the false corona, and which 
inned out enough to give a view of the! I consider to be a part of our own atmosphere. 
ona and the protuberances through the| But the true solar corona is clearly proved to 
be a solar atmosphere extending about eight 


ing scud. The observations to which I had 
ended to devote the two minutes of totality, [eighty ?] thousand miles above the ordinarily 
visible surface of the sun. There were three 


d reference to the physical appearance of 
e phenomenon; its form and dimensions, | different sources of proof of this conclusion. 
The work is done successfully.” 


relative brilliancy of its parts and its ap- 

ent structure. I desired to note especially| The American observers in Spain appear to 

ether it seemed nebulous or whether its| have had better weather than those in Sicily. 
Even there, however, Prof. H. A. Young re- 


‘ht seemed soft and uniform. The clouds, 
iwever, prevented my seeing more than this,| ports that “thesun was obscured until totality, 
and just then a small rifc in the heavy clouds 


fat the light was perfectly soft and milky : L 
‘thout any appearance of cloudiness. The| opened the sun to view and gave an opportu-| not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither 
jation so frequently described by observers nity for excellent observations. One good|hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what 

photograph of the Corona was obtained.”|he hath prepared for him that waiteth for 


s certainly not there. There was nothing 
Prof. Young was at Jerez, 16 miles N. W. of; him.” 


hatever in the shape of rays to be seen : ‘ ; 
‘rough the scud. The protuberances were Cadiz. There is something particularly solemn, 


sry numerous and much more brilliant than| The weather was very unpropitious to the while at the same time deeply stirring and 
‘e Corona, exhibiting the numerous fantastic English and French parties who crossed the|instructive 1n such recorded experiences as 
sapes shown in the photographs of the last| Mediterranean into Africa. Those at Oran|the last few “Selections” more particularly 
lipse. Their redness was very brilliant in-| were in a storm. Janssen, who so success-|have been, of this life-long dedicated servant 
sed. The most noticeable rose up from the] fully observed the eclipse of 1868 in India,\of her Lord. Though so used to the harness, 
‘oon like a horn. The darkness was even|was in Paris when the siege commenced.|she was nevertheless 80 wholly dependent 
ss than I expected, as I could read the face| Anxious again to get within the shadow of|upon the fresh flowings of heavenly grace and 
* the chronometer within my tent without| the Moon, he incurred the perils and expense) mercy, as to have nothing by way of supply 
ifficulty.” of an escape by balloon from the beleagured | of her own, like to manna gathered yesterday 
Prof, Peirce’s expedition was divided into|city. He reached the intended place of obser-|to trust to, or to subsist upon. But under a 
e parties. At Catania were the photo- vation in safety but saw nothing. The clouds | sense of her own upprofitableness and weak- 
phers with two others,of the party. They | overshadowed the locality he had selected. |ncss as taught by Him who Is the Way, the 


It is somewhat remarkable that although 
the weather was so unfavorable on the eastern 
shores of Sicily, yet at a short distance from 
the coast those on board a small fiéet engaged 
in attempting to save the “Psyche, observed 
the magnificent phenomenon in unclouded 
splendor. Three iron-clads, two steamtugs 
and an Italian gunboat were thus engaged in 
near. proximity to one another, and a few 
miles north-east of Catania. Good drawings 
of the Corona were made on board some of 
these vessels. 


‘ For “The Friend.’? 
Hannah Gibbons. 

No doubt very many readers of “ Fhe» 
Friend” are deeply interested in the memo- 
randa which have for a considerable time 
been appeariug in its columns, from the diary 
of, and concerning our friend Hannah Gibbons, 
deceased. The striking features in her life 
and character are the early surrender of her- 
self to her dear Redeemer, and submission of 
heart to His purifying baptism and regenera- 
ting grace ; her perseverayce, despite the con- 
flicts of flesh and spirit, in faithful obedience 
to His will; her meekness, and gentleness, and 
self-distrust, and withal her inwardness and 
prayerfulness of spirit and her watchfulness. 
Then her care in the exercise of her gift in 
the ministry, received in her measure as the 
Apostle expresses, “according to the gift of 
the grace of God given unto me by the effectual 
working of his power;” her renouncing all 
things esteemed once as gain, for the excel- 
lency ef the knowledge of Christ Jesus her 
Lord ; being desirous to have nothing to trust 
or glory in but His cross, which, when yielded , 
to, ever crucifies to the world, and the world 
to us; are equally impressive and instructive, 
It was in the good old way that she was en- 
abled to grow in grace, and in that saving 
knowledge which is life eternal, “into a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” Such a practical ex- 
ample of a life of dedication and holiness is 
truly valuable, as adding to the “cloud of 
witnesses” gone before; inciting us “to lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and to run with patience 
the race that is set before us,” &. Truly 
should such evidences of the goodness and 
mercy of the Lord, be treasured by ugas signs 
and as way-marks to that heavenly country, 
for the attainment of which this life is but a 
state of probation. Which heavenly country 
will abundantly make up for all we may have 
to bear or to suffer as “ strangers and pilgrims” 
here, being “the recompense of the reward” 
thus cheeringly represented by the Prophet: 
“Since the beginning of the world men have 
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pleading language of the heart was, Give me 
day by day my daily bread: Feed me with 
food convenient for me. 

What a rebuke are such substantial chris- 
tian experiences to some in these days of 
“sensation and excitement,” and of railroad 
speed, who claim that they are justified and 
saved almost before, to the view of others, 
they have begun the pilgrim’s journey,* or 
have submitted to the self-denial, creaturely hu- 
miliations, and painful, sin-purging baptisms, 
which the cross-bearing, and true followers of 
the lowly Jesus have ever had to partake of. 
In that way of holiness, “ which the unclean 
shall not pass over,” there is no escaping the 
self-reducing, and crucifying power of the 


cross of Christ, with the purifying baptisms of 


the Holy Ghost and fire, which accompany 
repentance and amendment of life. Our divine 
Lawgiver expressly told two of His disciples, 
“ Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink 
of, and with the baptism that Iam baptized 
withal, shall ye be baptized.” More than im- 
plying that there was no other way to the 
heavenly kingdom than by the washing of re- 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost; whereby alone we can experience 
that which is declared of all the true followers 
—all the “arrayed in white robes”—all the 
saved of the Lord Jesus: “ We must through 


much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 


God.” And again, “These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” Ever in vain will be the at- 
tempt to climb up some other way to the 
heavenly kingdom than that which Christ 
Jesus, the High Priest of our profession, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith himself hath 
trodden, “leaying us an example that we 
should follow his steps.” Of whom it is also 
declared, “ For the joy that was set before 
him, he endured the cross, despising the 


shame,” and is set down at the right hand of 


the throne of God; where He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them that come unto 
God by Him. This is the way in which the 
beloved subject of these memoirs worked out, 
in humility and meekness, and much self. 
distrust, her soul’s salvation; and it is the 
same in which the righteous of all ages, have, 
through sore travail of soul, and great denial 
of self, washed their robes in the Fountain set 
open for sin and uncleanness. For while, 
through the matchless mercy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the quickened and penitent sinner re- 
ceives, through the Saviour’s great offering, 
remission of sins that are past, it is through 
obedience to His saving grace in the heart, 
that any are enabled to know their sins 
washed white in His blood, and the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness, to be put on. This the deep- 
ly humbled and chastened, but renewed soul, 
may or may not be able mentally to lay hold 
of; being like to the publican in the parable 
capable of but little more than to smite the 
hand on the breast saying, “God be merciful 
to me a sinner;” or, like those spoken of by 
our blessed Lord (Matt. xxv. 34, 40,) who 
knew not that they had acceptably ministered 
to His necessities till told so by Him, when 
with all the holy angels He was seated upon 
the throne of His glory. Never to be forgot- 


* Wm. Penn, in his “No Cross, No Crown,” says. 
“The unmortified christian and the heathen are of the 


same religion,” 


ten, moreover, but deserving our most serious] forming power and life of the Holy Spiri 
attention, is the declaration of our Lord and| Christ our Saviour, derived to us through 
Lawgiver, viz: “For judgment I am come|great propitiatory sacrifice on Calvary, t 
into this world ; that they which see not might}a falling short, if not blindness and ins 


see, and that they which see might be made 
blind.” And again to the Pharisees: “If ye 
were blind, ye should have no sin; but now 
ye say, we see ; therefore your sin remaineth.” 

The written experience of one but recently 
passed from us is, that she found no place of 
abiding rest and security from the great 
enemy, short of the heavenly mansion, which 
she hoped through mercy, to attain in the 
Father’s house. Another, who, after the long 
space of seventy years of marked service and 
faithfulness, could but say: “Even now, I 
seem like a child beginning to learn the per- 
fect will concerning me.” Another, of singular 
devotion and purity of life, when on the bed 


thing it is to feel the Spirit itself bearing wit- 
ness with our spirits that we are his.” -“Oh! 
this soul is an awful thing; I feel it so. You 
that hear me, mind, it is an awful thing to 
die: the invisible world how awful!” 

How steadfastly should we all guard against 
anything that looks like taking heaven by 
force, (Matt. xi. 12,) in presuming that we 
have attained, and that we are already fitted 
for “the solemn after scene” before the great 
fight and life of faith—that saving faith which 
purifies the heart, and giveth victory over the 
world—it is to be feared has but little more 
than begun. Is there not ground for the ap- 
prehension that, 

“The pardon such presume upon 
They do not beg, but steal ; 
And when they plead it at Thy throne, 
Oh! where’s the Spirit’s seal ?” 


We are here reminded also of a remark of 


good old George Dillwyn, viz: “ When per- 
sons who think they have attained to a 
stability in religion, speak lightly, or seem to 
make no account of those little steps of faith 
and obedience by which the Lord sees meet 
to lead his flock, and fit them for his fold, it 
is questionable if they have not missed the 
right way, and are trying to get in some other 
way.” 
Christ, William Dewsberry, preached, are the 
following weighty expressions: “Do not make 
the way to heaven easier on your minds and 
imaginations than indeed it is.” “All shuffling 
people that would have salvation by Christ, 
and will not let him exercise his heavenly 
power—his princely glorious power—to bap- 
tize them into his death, it is they that come 
short of salvation.” “I was made a christian 
through a day of vengeance and burning as 
an oven, and the haughtiness and pride of 
man in me was brought low.” 

‘Truly lamentable would it be, if for want 
of knowing ourselves and our real state in the 
sight of Him with whom we have to do, any 
should come short of the Lord with whom 
there is no shortness ; or fail of His sustaining, 
preserving grace, faithful obedience to which 
—the saving oil in the vessel with our lamps 
—must surely now as ever, lead the humble, 
careful traveller, and wise virgin, to peace 
with the Bridegroom of souls; as well as finally 
to drink of that river of never-failing joy which 
makes glad the whole heritage of God. But 
when the reasoning of man, a false interpre- 
tation of Scripture, an unequal upholding of 
Divine truth, or any unsanctified trast or hope 
whatever, is allowed to take the place of sim- 
ple, passive obedience to the quickening, trans- 


of death exclaimed: “Oh, how precious » 


In the last sermon that minister of' 


bility of heart must ensue ; because “ by 
are ye saved through faith ;” and, “ He, (Ch 
Jesus) became the Author of eternal sa 
tion to all them that obey him.” It is to 

in His inward and spiritual appearance in 
heart as our Emmanuel, that every knee 
bow and every tongue confess, if we are 
enabled, after the power of an endless lif 
grow in the grace that brings salvation, ¢ 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Savi 
being, through holy help and mercy, buil 
a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to o: 
up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
through Jesus Christ. 

Whatever turnings and overturnings f 
Lord Almighty may permit to come upon 
as a church and people, we cannot beli 
that the precious doctrines and testimon 
committed to this religious Society to uph 
before the world, will ever be suffered by 
compassionate Shepherd of Israel to fall 
the ground. But that, in the renewings 
His mercy, and in view of the promise, “T 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover t 
sea,” standard-bearers and testimony-bea 
in the true power of the anointing, and w 
the fresh descendings of heavenly life, will 
raised up to stand tor the law and the tes 
mony, which our forefathers in the Tru 
maintained so nobly before a rebellious a 
persecuting world. Thus, while good thin 
are believed to be in store for the members 
this religious Society, if on our part we wi 
in the obedience which is of faith, embrs 
the offers and visitations of the Holy Spi 
yet if we reject Him in this way of His co 
ing, and thus do despite to His Spirit of gra 
in our hearts, it may be consistent with 
righteousness and justice, to call and ey 
“compel” those from the highways and tl 
hedges to come in, that His table may 
furnished with guests ; and the plaintive ‘de 
laration of the Prophet be fulfilled in our s¢ 
rowfal experience: “ The waste places of t 
fat ones shail strangers eat.” 


For “The Friend, 
Travels of a Naturalist. 
(Concluded from page 218.) 

A wonderful shower of beetles is thus d 
scribed : 

“A black species of Rhizotragus (a sort 
chaffer) fell down upon the ships in countle 
numbers. Our awnings were spread, and 
beetles descended continuously all the fi 
watch. Numbers were crushed and trodde 
into the deck, leaving greasy patches whi¢ 
it required the carpenter’s plane to obliterat 
They afforded constant excitement to“ Bel 
a beautiful retriever, who passed the night 
chasing and crunching them between h 
teeth. In the morning heaps of the dead ar 
wounded were swept into corners and unde 
guns. Coal-black lines, following the ripple 
of'the tide, stretched away for miles down th 
Gulf, formed entirely of the drowned bodi 
of these insects.” 

Their vessel proceeded northward to 
Japan Islands. 

“We arrived late in the evening off Nis 
Bama, in the Oki Islands, a very charmir 
little group not far from the shores of Niphoi 
As we neared the anchorage the lights on th 
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er were so numeroug and brilliant, and all) |, a ble ; 4D 
‘ing about in such an exceedingly ignis pars Py ang i tf si mi Hone 
s kind of manner, that a boat was sent jam-pu. D, STV RGUA ADE NERS: ene. TON 
: F with which he was presented proved 
\ the interpreter to ascertain the cause of|too smali shim. he seized hold of the cox- 
. an unusual spectacle. On his return|swain’s hane. ae 8 - pe: ft a Gal's Hae 
dah’ reported that the maritime will-o’-|abstract the te. oe ee He oe rum 
isps belonged to fishing-boats, hundreds|and sugar given Ir. a pa of a bo 
hich, he said, were out looking for ‘Ika-|as mischievous as hin vip He ee of 4 
ime,’ an appellation which, after some cir-|and soon became very on EE sta js th 
location, and many elaborate attempts at/about the deck, and finaly fallin an the 
anation, we ascertained meant simply|ground insensible. With carefyl Se anv 
ds.’ The lights were produced by birch-|however, he was restored, even aster his life 
;, kindled in small kinds of gratings with|had been despaired of. On one occasion 
wooden handles. The flame of the fires|he disappeared. He was supposed to have 
sry clear and vivid, and the gratings are|fallen overboard, or to have swum ashore 
over the boats to attract the squids.| His description was made out, and a reward 
e, I find, are a species of sea-cuttle, which | offered for his recovery by the police. Next 
octurnal in its habits, and which swims|day he was found fast asleep in the hammock- 
“rapidly near the surface in immense/|netting, and resumed his mischievous pranks, 
ls. They are taken by a method which |in perfect ignorance of the trouble and anxiety 
aown among fishermen as ‘jigging.’ The/he had caused his friends.” 
is made of iron, and consists of a long} On their homeward voyage, “at Ascension, 
ik surmounted by a circlet of small re-|while the ship’s. company were fishing from 
red hooks. These cuttles are famous arti-|the maindeck ports, some excitement was oc- 
‘of diet, both with the Japanese and Chi-|casioned by one of their hooks being seized, 
,, and are carefully dried for the market,/apparently by a large fish. The imaginary 
re they are sold in vast quantities. They |prize was heavy, and when rapidly hauled up, 
lso extensively used as bait in fishing for|appeared to the amused bystanders in the 
ito and other large fish of the mackerel|form of an old iron tea-kettle without a spout ! 
3, which abound along the coast. The|Curiosity induced a sailor to peer into the in- 
id is strung through its entire length, the|terior, when he observed two eyes of some 
of one of the long tentacular arms art-|strange animal, undreamed of in his philoso- 
7 covering and coneealing the hook. phy, gazing at him. Attempts were made to 
Near Hakodadi there is a small fishing|get him out, but the occupant could not be 
_ge exclusively devoted to the capturing|dislodged. As persuasion was of no avail, a 
curing of these nutritious Cephalopods.|bold hand was introduced, when it was im- 
vy hundreds of thousands may here be|mediately seized by a fleshy coil, and retained 
y seen drying in the open air, suspended |by a hundred suckers. The hand was forci- 
gular rows on lines, which are raised on|bly withdrawn in terror, while the great eyes 
s about six feet from the ground, all very|continued to stare upwards from the place of 
lly cleaned and kept flat by means of bam-|security where it had settled itself. The ket- 
stretchers. The open spaces are filled|tle with its mysterious lodger was now sub- 
a these squid-laden lines, and before all|mitted to the doctor, who was expected to 
houses in the village, squids everywhere|solve all questions respecting this strange 
aanovel kind of screen. The Japanese|phenomenon. While pondering on the best 
ae of the place is Shai-Sawabi, but by us|means of dislodging the creature, he unex- 
ras always called ‘Squid village.’ ” pectedly relieved us from the dilemma by 
_mong the curiosities obtained in Japan,|suddenly making his exit, and shuffling rapid- 
-e two Japanese bears, which were a source|ly along the deck in a grotesque and startling 
uch amusement to the sailors. “They|manner, revealing at the same time the form 
med at large about the ship, and were|and action of a great warty cuttle-fish. Alas! 
y docile, but their motto seemed to be|poor Octopus rugosus! He was at once 
oli me tangere;’ for when teased they|caught, and very soon became a specimen in 
ald bite their tormentors severely. They |spirits.” 
_ been christened Ursa Major and Ursa 
aor, the former being the favorite. Major 
3 more wilful and mischievous than Minor, 
_more frequently in hot water. He was 
averse to poultry, and would boldly ab- 
act fowls from a Japanese covered basket 
for a moment in his way. He once 
aped with one screaming bird in each paw, 
8 forthwith pursued, and, not without an 


For “The Friend.” 
Reasoning vs. Duty. 

There is evidently in some parts of our re- 
ligious Society, an increasing departure from 
the testimonies which our forefathers in the 
Truth felt to be laid upon them to bear. Cus- 
toms and practices which they felt to be either 
wrong in themselves, or of evil tendency in 
fignant protest, was made to relinquish his|leading the mind away from the cross, and 
y On another occasion, seizing his op-|exposing the individual to increased tempta- 
tunity, he clawed a favorite bantam out of|tion and danger, and which they therefore 
‘coop, and immediately consumed it on the|felt themselves called upon to avoid and to 
it. He would walk down the accommoda-|bear testimony against by the powerful preach- 
a-ladder, enter a canoe alongside, and seize|ing of a consistent example, are now practised 
lalbicore nearly as big as himself. Heonce|by many under our name, and defended by 
aped overboard, and swam to some native|specious reasoning ; and the efforts of honest- 
vts lying off the ship, into one of which he|hearted Friends to preserve their fellow mem- 
nbed, to the consternation of the old wo-|bers within the safe enclosure of primitive 
n in possession, who held up boards behind|example and practice, are partially neutra- 
lich they hid themselves in terror. He was 
»ught on board and tied up for his bad be-|those who have too much thrown aside the 
viour, not, however, without remonstrances|restraints of the cross. 

i cries in a peevish voice, like that of al The experience of all ages has shown that 


lized by the influence and even persuasions of 
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it is an easy matter to find reasons for any 
course we wish to pursue, however much that 
course may conflict with the impressions made 
on our mind by the Divine hand, and which 
it is our duty faithfully to obey. Thusit was 
that in the garden of Eden, Hve was tempted 
to disobey the express command of the Al- 


mighty, and from that day to this her de- 


scendants have too often fallen into the same 
snare. 


We wish neither to speak nor to feel 
unkindly of those over whose course in these 
things we mourn, but we feel persuaded that 
they are in error, and that they do not fore- 
see the consequences which will follow from 
persistence in their present path. Take the 
testimony of the Society against music and 
consider the reasonings that are advanced. 
We are told that a musical sound is the result 
of rhythmical vibrations of the air, that it is 
a matter of scientific inquiry, and that there 
is nothing intrinsically wrong in it. From 
these premises, which are true, the false con- 
clusion is drawn that we may innocently and 
properly introduce musical instruments into 
our families, teach our children the use of 
them, and adopt musical entertainments as a 
part of the allowable means of recreation. If 
we apply the same line of argument to other 
subjects we may say, (and many professors of 
christianity do say) that dancing is only the 
practice of certain regulated motions of the 
body, that these motions are innocent in them- 
selves, and that therefore we may innocently 
participate in the gaiety and frivolity of the 
ball-room. Theatrical exhibitions, it may be 
contended, are only efforts to convey to the 
mind, by physical representations, historical 
and other events in a more striking and im- 
pressive manner, than could be done by sim- 
ple narration; and therefore are not neces 

sarily to be condemned. This line of argu- 
ment may even be made use of by one who 
is seeking for an excuse for undue indulgence 
of his physical appetites and passions. Thus 
we may, step by step, fritter away all the re- 
straints which Divine Providence has seen 
meet to place around us, and altogether throw- 
ing aside the cross which, in our fancied su- 
periority of intellect, we have discovered to 
be no longer needful, we may attempt to widen 
the strait and narrow way, to make it broad 
enough to accommodate all our habits, and 
still imagine that we are treading in the path 
in which the ransomed and redeemed of the 
Lord are to walk. 

The wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God, and whenever we attempt by a 
process of reasoning to set aside those testi- 
monies which the Head of the Church laid 
upon this people to bear, and which He has 
from one generation to another confirmed as 
duties on the hearts of its faithful members, 
we may feel assured that we are deserting the 
one infallible guide, and entering a devious 
path of which we know not the ending. 

We apprehend that some Friends have not 
sufficiently considered that things innocent in 
themselves may be wrong for us, if their ten- 
dency is to lead the mind from that submis- 
sion to the cross of Christ in which only is 
safety, and to open the way for wider and 
wider departures from the self-denying path 
of the christian. 


Life in the Mammoth Cave. 
Dr. Forwood, in his recent work on the 
great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, says: “A 
peculiar kind of rat is sometimes found in 
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Crogan’s Hall as well as in other parts of the which the animal existed; which may be cqr 
eave, which is a size larger than the Norway jectured to be a transitory state to a tote Ob- 
rat. The head and eyes resemble those of a/literation of the visual organs, as be 2een 
rabbit, and the hair on the back is like that accomplished in the fishes. : 
of a gray squirrel, but that of the legs and|° “Bats are numerous in the ayfues within 
abdomen is white. a mile or two of the mouth « the cave, and 
“Cave crickets and lizards are also found|Mantell thinks he has godred at least two 
here. The cave crickets are about an inch in species. Several specixeus are preserved in 
length. The body is yellow, striped with black.|alcohol. It was not yet quite late enough in 
They are provided with large eyes, but seem|the season wher We were at the cave, Oct. 
to direct their course mainly by their antenne, | 16th—22d. for all the bats to be in winter- 
or feelers, which are enormously developed.|quarters, 2s the season was very open and 
They are sluggish in their movements, and,|warm. Still in the galleries where they most 
unlike other crickets, observe an eternal si- abound, we found countless groups of them 
lence. : on the ceilings, chippering and scolding for a 
“ The cave lizards vary in length from three|foot-hold among each other. On one little 
to five inches. The eye is large and promi-|patch of not over four or five inches, we 
nent. The body is yellow and dotted with/counted forty bats, and were satisfied that 
black spots, and is semi-transparent. They|one hundred and twenty at least were able to 
are sluggish in their movements. stand on the surface of a foot square; for 
“The abundance of animal life at this point| miles they are found in patches of various 
(Crogan’s Hall) would seem to indicate that|sizes, and a cursory glance satisfied us that it 
there is a communication with the surface of|was quite safe to estimate them by millions. 
the earth at no.great distance.” In these gloomy and silent regions, where 
Bats are found in all parts of the cave, we|there is neither change of temperature nor 
are told by Dr. Wright, but most abundantly | difference of light to warn them of the revolv- 
in Audubon’s Avenue. ing seasons, how do they know when to seek 
Professor Silliman says: “There are several /again the outer air when the winter is over, 
insects, the largest of which is a sort of cricket/and their long sleep is ended? Surely, He 
with enormously long antenne. Of this in-| who made them has not left them without a 
sect, numerous specimens will be found among |law for the government of their lives.” 
the specimens sent to Professor Agassiz. 
There are several species of coleoptera, mostly 
burrowing in the nitre-earth. There are some 
small water insects also, which I suppose are 
crustacean. Unfortunately, three vials, con- 
taining numerous specimens of these insects, 
were lost with my valise from the stage-coach, 


and I fear will not be recovered. 

«<The only mammal, oxcept the bats, ob- 
served in the cave, is a rat, which is very 
abundant, judging from the tracks which they 
make, but so shy and secluded in their habits 
that they are seldom seen. We caught two 
of them, and, fortunately, they were male and 
female. 

“The chief points of difference from the 
common rat, in external characters, are in 
the color, which is bluish, the feet and belly 
and throat white, the coat, which is of soft 
fur, and the tail also thinly furred, while the 
common or Norway rat, is gray or brown, 
and covered with rough hair. The cave rat 
is possessed of dark, black eyes, of the size of 
a rabbit’s eye, and entirely without iris; the 
feelers, also, are uncommonly long. We have 
satisfied ourselves that he is entirely blind 
when first caught, although his eyes are so 
large and lustrous.” 

“By keeping them however, in captivity, 
and in diffuse light, they gradually appeared 
to attain some power of vision. They feed 
on apples'and bread, and will not at present 
(soon after capturing them) touch animal 
food. There is no evidence that the cave rats 
ever visit the upper air, and there was no one 
who could tell me whether they were or were ing 
not found there by the persons who first en-|attendance of Friends from the country to the 
tered this place in 1802.” annual meetings of the Society, would not 

Dr. Forwood thinks that the inability of|the erection of suitable buildings, and opening 
the rat to see when first taken from the cave,|a house where quiet and comfortable accom- 
was owing to the unaccustomed, blinding light| modations could be had for a moderate and 
by which it was examined. It seems that the|just compensation, be clearly within the scope 
eye of the animal when gradually accustomed |and object of such a donation or legacy? This, 
to light, became adapted to the new medium. |it is presumed, would depend upon the tech- 
It is inferred that the organs of vision were|nical language employed by those who made 
originally in a perfect condition, and after-|such bequests or donations, and which could 
wards adapted to the state of darkness in| readily be ascertained by submitting the same 


For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 

Danville, Va., 3d mo. 1st, 1871. 
It is often difficult and trying, to tell where 
to stop in administering to the wants of the 
poor around us, so many are needy, and some 
dependent for almost all they eat, wear, and 
warm themselves with. . . The awful condi- 
tion of many renders it impossible to prevent 
suffering this cold, wet time, in their open 
shanties. The measles and whooping cough 
still prevail, deaths are frequent. . . We cease 
to be shocked by funeral processions—more 
are buried without any funeral than with,— 
sometimes the remains are taken in wagons, 
sometimes on a man’sshoulders. Robert Lee, 
the colored grave-digger, just now carried a 
corpse past our door on his shoulder, he was 
followed by four women. On being asked 
how old it was he turned to its mother, who 
was “ toting” a few rough pieces of boards to 
put over it, for an answer. Care will 
be taken to keep the teachers supplied with 
the means to feed the poor and to supply 

their needs. AurreD H. Jonzs, Supt. 


For “The Friend.” 
A Boarding House for Friends, 

Is it practicable? That the want of such 
an establishment in Philadelphia is sensibly 
felt by Friends residing in the country, there 
can be no doubt. How it is to be attained is 
not so clear. If there is any fund now within 
the control of the Yearly Meeting, left for the 
purpose of aiding or inviting in any way the 


to competent legal authority. Such an in 
tution would not only be a great accom 
dation to those who wished to attend 
Yearly Meeting, and have not relatives 
friends with whom to make their home, 
also for those who at other times visit 
city on business of the Society, or their 6 
private business, and who much desire a qt 
resting place. Another and very import 
want would be supplied to young men, bi 
those who go to Philadelphia to learn a b 
ness, and those who in profitably conduct 
their farm operations, find it necessary to 
tend market once or twice during the w 
throughout a great part of the year, a 
which in most instances, necessitates th 
taking lodgings at public houses, where 
evening is too often spent in the bar-rod 
subjecting them to society and scenes 
are neither profitable nor we hope tastefu 
many of them. A Country FRIEND 


For “The frien 
Many amongst us of the present day, 
pear not to comprehend the difference, 
tween love and unity; believing that becat 
we cannot unite with them, we are devoid 
Christian love, which is far from being t 
case; for if any thing, they love and mot 
the most over those they cannot unite wi 
He who was perfection itself, wept over Jé 
salem: was it because He loved her n 
nay verily, but for His disunity with her, 
she refused to be gathered, therefore 
mourned over; for if He had united with hi 
rejoicing would havé escaped His lips on 
account. 
Our hearts should be filled with love ; 
the whole human family, earnestly desir 
their restoration and final redemption; & 
when we meet with those’ who are of t 
household of faith, we cannot but unite wi 
them, for they are branches of the true vil 
in which the real unity subsists; for they « 
concerned to build up the church, and to p 
mote Christ’s kingdom, and whose impressi 
movements are, “come have fellowship w 
us, for our fellowship is with the Father, 2 
with his Son, Christ Jesus.” Therefore 
none conclude, that love hath no room in 
hearts, or that we are not Christ’s discip. 
because we cannot unite with all, for if 
examine the 13th chapter of John, we w 
find that the expressions of oar Holy Redee 
er, “ By this shall all men know that ye 
my disciples, if ye have love one unto anoth 
was after the departure of Judas from th 
company, and He who knew all things, 
that those remaining were His disciples 
deed, some of whom went to prison and 
death for His sake. Who among us are 
pared to follow in their footsteps ? 
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THIRD MONTH 11, 1871. 


In reflecting on the proneness of manki 
as exhibited in history, to satisfy themsel 
with yielding homage to something of t 
own Creation, either mental or manual; so 
imaginary deity, or some tangible effigy, 
rouse their religious sensibilities, or sati 
their devotional instincts; and observing 
present condition of what is designated as 
Christian world, we are induced to belli 
that the disposition to worship the crea 
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id of the Creator, is not yet eradicated,| The theory of “Selection and develop- 
ideed not much less discernable, among| ment,’—which is now having its day of learn- 
in the present era of boasted civiliza-|ed discussion and supposed demonstration, as 
than it was in some, called dark ages,|many such theories have enjoyed before it,— 
nave preceded it. We see the same dis-|even where not claiming that “life is an inhe- 
on to idolatry, to substitute some secon-|rent property of matter,” but admitting a Su- 
cause, and exclude a full and practical] preme Author of life, who set the original cre- 
‘in the omnipresence and all-sustaining|ative power in motion, and ordained the laws 
irecting power of the Creator in man’s|by which it was to work, dismisses Him from 
rvation and guidance, and in the innume-| further care or action, and claims all animat- 
and complicated works of his Almighty|ed nature to be the product from the prime- 
_ Not but that there is a verbal acknow-|val cells, developing and selecting the various 
rent of the being of a God, his divine at-| organisms, so as to modify previous forms of 
tes and perfection; but we can discover|existence, and to create new ones. The ac- 
e same time the natural bias to place|count of the creation generally accepted as 
‘ar off from the affairs of the world he|having been revealed to Moses by Him who 
nade, and to shrink from recognizing his|called it into existence by the word of his 
diate notice and judgment of the con-|power ; of the formation of man out of the 
and opinions of men. dust of the éarth, and breathing into him a 
ose who take the time and trouble to ob-|living soul, thus making him an heir of im- 
some knowledge of the progress of sci-| mortality; is either scoffed at as an eastern 
and the theories broached by or in vogue|myth, unworthy the acceptance of men of 
scientists of note, we think can hardly |science, or is said not to have been intend- 
) be sensible that, to say the least, the/ed to record scientific truths, and therefore 
ney of the latter is towards materialism ;|should not be brought into competition with 
luce the belief boldly avowed by a leader|the discoveries of the learned. Man, instead 
e of the popular schools, that life and|of having been created a little lower than the 
ryht are nothing more than inherent pro-|angels and crowned with glory and honor, to 
38 of matter, and, like light and heat, are|have dominion, as God’s representative, over 
sht into action by accidental circumstan-|all inferior beings, is represented as occupy- 
; ing no higher rank than an improved ape; 
possessing the organism and intellect he now 
has, not as gifts immediately bestowed by an 
almighty and beneficent Father, but worked 
out by the development and selection of the 
perishing beasts whom he must claim as his 
ancestors. Thus belief in the divine inspira- 
tion of the men who wrote the scriptures, 
and in so much of the contents of the latter 
as may contravene what science claims to 
have divulged, is virtually destroyed ; aud, a 
system built up by the deceptive reasoning 
of fallible man, is substituted therefor; by 
which the Almighty is resolved into little 
more than a mere lawgiver, who, millions of 
years ago, after the initial creation of matter 
and prescribing rules for its action, left the 
primordial protoplasm to work out such re- 
sults as accident might stumble on, or sur- 
rounding circumstances direct under the laws 
of its being; and to this, we are told, is to be 
ascribed the innumerable variety of living 
beings. 

We may readily admit there is much of 
truth in the theory of “selection and devel- 
opment,” and that valuable knowledge has 
been gained in prosecuting the investigations 
and arranging the facts on which it is predi- 
cated; but its authors, and the extreme, sup- 


e, that mysterious something which an- 
3 the physical system, stimulates and 
1s all the forces and functions of that sys- 
to an harmonious, individual end, has 
ofore baffled the keenest intellect, and 
yrofoundest research to detect in or of 
it consists, or what that is which divides 
m death. ° 
+ do not profess to be sufficiently familiar 
the-theories aad reasoning of those who 
. to be the more successful discoverers in 
ral science to attempt to exhibit them, 
this a suitable place. But from the pe- 
of some of their more popular publica- 
_it is evident, that unwilling to confess 
neapacity of their powers to unravel the 
ery of their own existence, and having 
mplished much by their intellectual la- 
in demonstrating the elements of the 
rial world, the laws which govern their 
yinations, and the forms and forces de- 
ed thereby, they have deluded them- 
3 with, and are trying to reconcile the 
lar mind, to receive the assumption, that 
nuch as heretofore we have had no ade- 
e explanation of the relation of life and 
i to matter, but have been satisfied with 
rone conclusions, drawn from premises, 


posititious conclusions they advocate, add 
another to the many preceding evidences of 
man’s infirmity, in his fallen condition, and, 
with all the knowledge he may attain in 
searching after truth, how incapable are his 
natural powers to secure him from fatal error, 
when attempting to comprehend and explain 
things, placed by his Maker, beyond the reach 
of his finite understanding. And yet while 
he looks with contempt on what he may 
brand as superstition in the more unlearned, 
his own pride and self-conceit may be the true 
causes why he does not accept, in childlike 
faith, as they have been revealed, the very 
truths which he is toiling after. 

In this age of high intellectual culture, when 
we have become accustomed to analyse and 
give reasons for almost every process of na- 
ture, and every circumstance ‘of life; when 


admitted to be scientific—meaning the 
ytures—and'as we know little or nothing 
fe and mind but as they are connected 
_pbysical organization, therefore it is ra- 
il to conclude they are the result of that 
nization, and consequently must be them- 
43 material in their nature. Thus to use 
language of Huxley, “ Life is the result of 
moleculag forces of the protaplasm which 
lays it. Thought is the expression of 
scular changes in this life-stuff, and is as 
h a function of matter as motion is.” 
utever may be the effect on the religious 
sf of 2 mind whose consciousness and rati- 
ation have resulted in such unsupported 
lusions, we do not know, but we appre- 
i there can be little doubt, that if once 
sned in the popular belief, they would re- 
in general atheism. 


the learned are restless and dissatisfied until 
they can trace every effect to its supposed 
cause, and bring every phenomenon in subor- 
dination to some one or more of what we call 
the known laws of nature, there is a strong 
tendency in many leading minds, as we have 
already said, under the influence of that 
“Knowledge which puffeth up,” to take very 
narrow views of the necessity for the inter- 
ference of Omnipotence to keep our globe, 
and its varied living inhabitants in being and 
action ; and by the multiplication of secondary 
causes, to thrust the Almighty so far back 
from the world we find around us, that his 
agency is hardly acknowledged. He alas! 
seems to be unseen and unfelt ; and in this, as 
in other things, the theories built up by men’s 
boasted powers, become the objects of their 
idolatry. 

How little can we recognize in the labors 
and reasoning of many now making much 
noise in the world of science, that evinces re- 
gard for the religion of Christ: how little that 
betrays concern for the effect produced on 
their admirers, by the inculcation of their 
doubts and unbelief, and by teaching them 
that their actions are determined by their men- 
tal and physical constitutions. 

Opposed to this is the simple faith and 
reverence, the filial confidence and trust, pro- 
duced by the christian religion in the heart of 
whoever receives and lives up to it. How- 
ever accomplished a scholar he may be,{he does 
not forget, in the search after truth,}that even 
in the works and workings of nature, there 
are secret things which belong unto God, 
and things divinely revealed which his finite 
reason cannot penetrate or explain. He knows 
that the providence of the Creator is not oc- 
casional or exceptional, but is constantly ex- 
tended over the whole creation of his wisdom 
and power, as the loving care of a father over 
his offspring ; that He hears and answers the 
young ravens when they ery for food, and 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without his 
notice. He can take delight in investigating 
the secrets of nature, but it is in the spirit of 
the perfect man of old, “‘ Ask now the beasts 
and they shall teach thee, and the fowls of 
the air and they shall tell thee; or speak to 
the earth and it shall teach thee ; and the fishes 
of the sea shall declare unto thee. Who 
knoweth not in all these that the hand of the 
Lord hath wrought this? In whose hand is 
the spirit of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind.” Thus to use the language of 
a christian poet: 

“The soul that sees Him, or receives sublimed 

New faculties, or learns at least to employ 

More worthily the powers she owned before, 
Observes in all things what, with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance before, she overlooked ; 

A ray of heavenly light gilding all forms 
Terrestrial, in the vast and the minute ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

Who gives its lustre to the insect’s wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forergn.—Peace has been made between Germany 
and France. On the 28th ult., President Thiers informed 
the National Assembly of the conditions on which peace 
might be obtained, which were briefly that France must 
cede one-fifth of Lorraine, including Metz and Thion- 
ville, and all of Alsace, except Belfort, and pay an in- 
demnity of five thousand millions of francs. One mil- 
lion this yeat, and the balance in three years. The 
German troops will gradually withdraw from French 
territory as the payments are made. The Committee of 
Consultation, which accompanied Thiers and Fayre to 
Versailles, made their report, unanimously recommend- 
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ing the ratification by the assembly of the preliminaries 
of peace. After a short discussion, in which the pro- 
posed terms were opposed by the deputies from Alsace 
and Lorraine and some others, and more time asked for 
deliberation, Thiers energetically appealed to the As- 
sembly to lose no time. It was necessary to act with- 
out delay in order to spare Paris from great suffering. 

The Assembly then voted the ratification of the pre- 
liminary conditions of peace by 346 ayes against 107 
nays. 

On the 3d inst. the Emperor of Germany sent a dis- 
patch from Versailles to Berlin, announcing that he had 
ratified the conditions of peace which the French Na- 
tional Assembly at Bordeaux had accepted. While the 
action of the Assembly in regard to peace was undecided, 
Paris was occupied for a few days by a body of 30,000 
German troops. The Germans entered unopposed, and 
found the city silent, deserted and in mourning in that 
portion which was assigned for their occupation. Im- 
mediately after the final signing of the treaty orders 
were given for the withdrawal of the German troops, 
and on the fourth not one of them remained in the city. 
The forts on the left bank of the Seine will be delivered 
to the French in a few days, as soon as the Germans 
have completed the removal of their stores and property. 

It is stated that one of the articles in :the treaty of 
peace is to the effect that the contributions of money 
which have been imposed in various places by the Ger- 
mans are to be remitted. A Versailles dispatch says, 
the French indemnity is payable in three instalments, 
viz: one thousand millions in 1871, two thousand mil- 
lions in 1872, and two thousand millions in 1873. The 
interest is only payable on the last instalment, from 
which the proportion of the debt appertaining to Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the cost of the railways in eastern 
France are to be deducted. 

The French government has ordered the immediate 
return of the mobilized national guard to their homes. 
The Assembly unanimously voted a resolution decree- 
ing the fall of the Empire, and stigmatizing Napoleon 
as the author of the misfortunes of France. 

The German occupation of Paris was highly resented 
by the citizens as a great indignity, and there avere 
threats of opposition. On the Ist, President Thiers 
issued a proclamation to the people of Paris, appealing 
to their patriotism and wisdom for the preservation of 
order. Famine, he says, compelled the surrender of 
the forts and obliged the government to open negotia- 
tions. They were only able to obtain an extension of 
the armistice by consenting to a partial occupation of 
Paris. 

The Duke de Broglie has been appointed ambassador 
from France to England. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 5th says: The Second 
army has commenced to march homeward. The head- 
quarters of the Emperor and Von Moltke will be re- 
moved from’Versailles on the 7th, and Bismarck will 
soon follow the Emperor. 

A Berlin dispatch says, Thiers declines to make a 
treaty of commerce with Germany, on the ground that 
it is necessary for France to imitate the United States, 
and restore its equilibrium by high tariffs. The Prus- 
sian Cross Gazette of the 5th says, that according to a 
communication received here from Versailles, the Em- 
peror returns to Berlin in eight days. - Frederick 
Charles has been appointed Commander in Chief of the 
army of occupation in France, with his head-quarters 
at Rheims. 

A Berne dispatch of the 4th says, the Swiss Federal 
Council has arranged with the French government for 
the return of Bourbaki’s army, and it will commence to 
moye into France on the 8th inst. The transfer of the 
entire army will take ten days. 

The Austrian financial statement for 1870, is more 
favorable than was expected. The revenue exceeded 
the amount estimated, and left a cash balance of forty 
million florins. 

The Emperor of Germany in a letter to the Emperor 
of Russia, informs him that peace had been concluded, 
and states the terms ; also that Prussia remembers that 
Russia prevented the spread of war. The Czar replied 
that he shared in the joy felt by his illustrious brother, 
and hoped for a durable peace. 

The British House of Commons has passed the bill 
authorizing the burial of dissenters in parish church- 
yards, without the burial service. Sir Robert Peel 
stigmatized Lord Lyon’s course as ungenerous and cow- 
ardly in deserting the British population in Paris dur- 
ing the siege, when he was entreated by the French 
government to remain. He extolled the courageous 
devotion of Washburne. the American Minister. Lord 
Lyons was defended by Gladstone and Enfield. 

The Times publishes a special dispatch from its Ver- 
sailles: correspondent, who says the prescribed limits of 


army. The movement is conducted quietly and with 
admirable order. 

The Emperor goes this week to Ferrieres, and will 
review the corps during his journey. 

Mont Valerien and all other forts will be evacuated 
on the 7th, Rouen on the 12th, and the left bank of the 
Seine on the 19th. 

A corps of 40,000 French soldiers from the provinces 
are now marching into Paris, where they replace troops 
of the line and Mobile Guards, who commence to'leaye 
the capital on Monday. Arrangements are being made 
by the stafts of the French and German armies which 
prevent the Germans from encountering the French in 
their movements both in.and out of Paris. 

The Emperor Napoleon is hourly expected at Chisel- 
hurst, which is still the abode of the Empress Eugenie. 

Negotiations for a definitive treaty of peace will com- 
mence shortly at Brussels. Although the main points 
are now settled, there are many details still to be ad- 
justed, which may occupy considerable time. The 
French prisoners in Germany will remain until proper 
arrangements are made for their return to France. 

London, 3d mo. 6th. Consols, 918. U. S. 5-20’s of 
1862, 92. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 74d.; Orleans, 73d. 
Red winter fall wheat, 11s. 8d. Spring wheat, 10s. 10d. 
a lls. 5d. per cental. 

Unirep Srarrs.—The total debt of the United States 
on the first inst., less amount in the Treasury, was $2,- 
320,708,846.92. The debt was decreased $7,317,960, 
during the past month, and $117,619,630 since 3d mo. 
Ist, 1870; the decrease since 3d mo. 1st, 1869, has been 
6204,754,413. Of the total debt $426,331,434 bears no 
interest, consisting of demand and legal-tender notes, 
fractional currency, and gold certificates of deposit. 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week was 306. 
There were 54 deaths from consumption ; 20 inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; 18 debility ; 12 disease of the heart ; 
12 inflammation of the brain; 14 old age. The mean 
temperature of the Second month, per Pennsylvania 
Hospital record, was 33.93 deg., the highest during the 
month was 60°, and the lowest 7.50. The amount of 
rain 3.08 inches. The average of the mean temperature 
of the Second month for the past eighty-two years, has 
been 30.79 deg., the highest mean during that entire 
period occurred in 1857, 41.03 deg., the lowest 24 deg., 
in 1815, 1836, 1838, The mean temperature of the three 
winter months of 1870 and 1871, appears to haye been 
33.58 deg., and the average of the winter temperature 
for the past eighty-one years 31.50 deg. 

The third session of the 41st Congress closed on the 
4th inst., at the period fixed by law for the assembling 
of the 42d Congress. In the Senate the following new 
Senators came forward and took the oath of office: 
Anthony, of Rhode Island; Caldwell, of Kansas; Cragin, 
of New Hampshire; Frelinghuysen, of New J ersey ; 
Ferry, of Michigan; Hitchcock, of Nebraska; Kelley, 
of Oregon; Logan, of Illinois; Morrell, of Maine; 
Robertson, of South Carolina; Stevenson, of Kentucky; 
Saulsbury, of Delaware ; Cooper, of Tennessee ; Wilson, 
of Massachusetts; Wright, of lowa ; Windom, of Min- 
nesota, and West, of Louisiana. 

The new House of Representatives convened, like the 
Senate, at 12 m., on the adjournment of the 41st Con- 
gress, and 222 members, out of 243, answered to their 
names. The house then ballotted for Speaker, and 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, was chosen by a vote of 126 
out of 219 cast. After choosing a Clerk and other offi- 
cers, a concurrent resolution for an adjournment sine die 
on the 8th inst. was agreed to, and the House adjourned 
until the 7th inst. 


both Houses of Congress, contained the following pro- 
vision: “ Hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within 
the territory of the United States, shall be acknowledged 
or recognized as an independent nation, tribe or power 
with whom the United States may contract by treaty ; 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to invalidate or impair the obligation of 
any treaty heretofore lawfully made and ratified with 
any such Indian nation or tribe.” 

The conference committee of the two houses on the 
right of the Senate to originate a repeal of the income 
tax, failed to agree, thus carrying the matter to another 
Congress. Among the House bills which failed to re- 
ceive the concurrence of the Senate, were the anti-poly- 
gamy bill, intended to prevent polygamy in Utah; an 
act to prevent cruelty to animals in transit by rail- 
roads, &c.; an act in relation to additional bounties ; an 
act to charter the Cincinnati and Southern Railway and 
others. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.— American gold, 111, 


The Indian Appropriation bill, which finally passed | 


oa. 


France are being rapidly evacuated by the German|U. S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 1867, 111; ditto, 10 “ 


per cents, 1093. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.70; | 
brands, $7 a $11. No, 1 Chicago spring wheat, €J 
amber western, $1.65; white southern, $1.80. Wes 
barley, $1 a $1.10. Oats, 67 a 70 cts. . Western m 
corn, 86 a 88 cts.; yellow, 90 a 91 cts. Philadelpha 
Cotton, 15 a 154 cts. for uplands and New Orle 
Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75 ; finer brands, $6 a $3 
Western red wheat,$1.60 a $1.65 ; amber, $1.70; f 
gan white, $1.50 a $1.90. Rye, $1.05. Yellow : 
80 cts. Oats, 62} a 65 cts. The arrivals and sab 
beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached a| 
1800 head. Extra sold at 8 a 8} ets.; fair to goo 
a 7% cts., and common 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Sal 
about 12,000 sheep at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. and 3 
hogs at $11 a $11.50 per 100 Ibs. net, for corn 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $2.05 a $2.15; fa: 
prime, $1.60 a $1.90; prime to choice red, $1.90 a $5 
fair to good, $1.55 a $1.75. White corn, 84 a 87 

yellow, 81 a 82 cts. Oats, 59 a 60 cts. Chee = >. 
extra flour, $5.50 a $6. No. 2 wheat, $1.26 a $1, 
No. 2 corn, 534 cts. No. 2 oats, 50 cts. Rye, 90 
Lard, 123 cts. heat, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUT* 
TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contributor 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of 
Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day. 
15th of Third month 1871, at 3 o’clock, Pp. M., at / 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. im 
Witi1am Berrxe, Cle 


-. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session opens on Second-day, F 
month Ist. Parents and others intending to send pt 
to the Institution, are requested to make early app 
tion to AARON SHARPLEss, Superintendent, (add 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLIE 
ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted a Teacher for the Boys’ first mathema 
school. Application may be sa TOs. ping Kiowa 
Thomas Conard, West Grove, Chester Co. : 
Dr. Charles Evans, 702 Race St., Philadelp ‘ 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce Sti; 
5 ot as buy ry oe dl 

FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESS 
AT 4 NEW ORE r9p)9 [ele ey 
eacher is wanted in this Institution. App! 

tion may be made to primiacte EHP ae 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. | 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. ; 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Friend suitable for the position of Go 
ness. Application may be made to 
Samucl Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Philad 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philada, 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 2 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDI 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to t 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm ¢ 

nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., I 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadel. D. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. | 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. — 


Diep, on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1870, at 
dleton, Columbiana Co.; Ohio, in the 78th year o 3! 
age, NatHan Hox, a member of Upper Springs 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

, at her residence, near Pennsville, Morgan 
Ohio, on the morning of the 3d of First month, | 
Saran Ann Houurycswortn, aged 67 years an 
months. A short time before her close fe prayed t 
“Heavenly Father, have pity on the workmansh! 
thy holy hand and blot out all my sins, and tak 
home to thyself, and be with me in passing through 
valley of the shadow of death.” 4 

——, at Richmond, Indiana, on the 5th .inst., 
about 73 years, WILLIAM Bext, formerly Editor ol 
Irish Friend. He was sincerely and firmly attachet 
the principles of Friends as professed by our an 
predecessors in the Truth, and died peacefully in 
to all, and in the faith and hopes of the 
Saviour whom he endeavored to serye through all 
trials and vicissitudes of time. saa bg 
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